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Admiral Byrd to 
Head Expedition 


Veteran Explorer Wil! Visit 
Antarctic Continent for 
Fifth Time this Fall 


EXT November, a United States 

expedition headed by Rear Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd will leave for 
the Antarctic. Five ships, with 1,400 
men, will carry the expedition to the 
south polar region. 

An air squadron, equipped for cold- 
weather exploration, will go along, 
too. The 14 planes will include three 
four-engined Globemasters which will 
be flown to New Zealand and from 
there to the continent of Antarctica. 
Captain George Dufek, another vet- 
eran polar explorer, will command the 
Navy ships and planes. 

During their stay in the Antarctic, 
Admiral Byrd and his men will set 
up three bases. One will be in the 
Little America area. A second will 
be located further inland—in Marie 
Byrd Land. The third base will be 
directly at the South Pole. 

The bases will be used by scientists 
during the International Geophysical 
Year, 1957-58. At that time, scien- 
tists from 39 nations, including the 
United States, plan to make an exten- 
sive study of our planet—including the 
area around the South Pole. 

On his new trip to the Antarctic, 
the Admiral will be helped by his 
previous experiences in the polar re- 
gion, and also by the findings of the 
Navy icebreaker Atka, which visited 
the south polar region early this year. 

Until the Atka sailed southward, 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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BUENOS AIRES, capital of Argentina, has been the scene of trouble between supporters and opponents of Juan Peron 


Argentina Is Troubled Nation 


June Rebellion, Even Though Unsuccessful, Made Plain that Many 
Argentine Citizens Do Not Like the Way Their Government Is Run 


ILL General Juan Peron of 

Argentina ever regain the com- 
plete one-man control which he held 
so long? Or does the recent upheaval 
in Argentina mean the final decline of 
Peron’s power? 

These are some of the questions be- 
ing asked following a series of ex- 
plosive events in the big nation at 
the southern tip of South America. 
It may take some time to find the 
answers—or the answers may be forth- 
coming overnight. Last month’s 
flare-up demonstrated how suddenly 
violence can strike in Argentina. 

The June revolt did not, of course, 
immediately achieve the goal of its 


planners. With naval officers spear- 
heading the rebellion, planes dropped 
bombs in Buenos Aires, Argentina’s 
capital city, and a battle took place 
near government headquarters. But 
army troops, directed by officers loyal 
to Peron, put down the uprising. 
The armed revolt came after an 
open break took place between Peron 
and the Roman Catholic Church. For 
some months previously, Peron, a 
Catholic himself, had been taking op- 
pressive measures against the Catho- 
lic Church—to which 90 per cent of 
Argentina’s 18 million people belong. 
Among other things, he had pushed 
a bill through the Argentine Congress 








HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


REDS SEEK WORKERS 


Communist East Germany is cam- 
paigning to get women to take jobs 
in factories as replacements for men 
called up by the armed forces. Previ- 
ous campaigns weren’t successful— 
partly because women didn’t volunteer 
in large numbers, and partly because 
owners of heavy industries didn’t 
want to hire them. In an effort to 
attract volunteers, the Reds offer the 
same wages for women as for men. 
Some factories have stores to make it 
easy for working women to shop. 


PAASIKIVI WILL STAY 


Finland’s President Juho Paasikivi, 
85, has agreed to accept a third term 
and is expected to be unopposed for 
election next January. The elderly 
statesman speaks fluent Russian and 
is known as a capable negotiator in 
dealing with Russian communists. 


FORMOSA DEFENSE COSTS 


The United States has drawn up a 
plan for spending 300 million dollars 


a year over a long period of time 
to keep Formosa, the island held by 
Chinese Nationalists, from falling into 
communist hands. Around 200 million 
dollars would be for military defense 
and the remainder for helping to de- 
velop the island’s economy. 


TEN MILLION JOBS 


India is planning to provide 10 
million new jobs by building a vast 
number of industries in the next five 
years. Cost of the program will be 
about 13 billion dollars, and some 
political leaders are doubtful that 
their land can carry it out. Prime 
Minister Nehru, chief sponsor of the 
plan, insists that it will work. 


WORLD PROSPERITY 


United Nations specialists report 
that the world is doing well economi- 
cally. International trade in 1954 
increased seven per cent over 1953. 
Europe established record production 
levels, and a number of countries are 
much less dependent on American aid 
than was the case a few years ago. 


WORRIES ABOUT WAR 


College youth believe that there 
will be a war, perhaps within 15 years, 
according to a recent survey by two 
New England professors. Their con- 
clusion was based on a study of ques- 
tionnaires among college-age students 
in the United States, New Zealand, 
Egypt, Mexico, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Japan, Israel, and South Africa. 


MOSCOW WANTS VISITORS 


At least four new hotels are being 
built and several old ones are being 
remodeled in Moscow, the Russian 
capital. The Reds claim that one, 
now nearly finished, will have 1,000 
rooms and be the largest in Europe. 
The hotels probably are being built 
to take care of an expected increase 
in business under a new Red policy of 
encouraging foreigners to visit the 
city. This is a reversal of previous 
policy, enforced for a number of 
years, which made it extremely dif- 
ficult for a foreigner to get permission 
to visit Russia. 


to eliminate Roman Catholicism as his 
nation’s constitutional religion, had 
banned certain religious observances, 
and had banished two leaders of the 
Argentine Catholic Church from the 
country. 

After the latter step, Pope Pius XII, 
head of the Roman Catholic Church, 
excommunicated Peron. The act, 
which deprived Peron of all the rites 
of the church, is the severest spiritual 
penalty within the church’s power. 

The uprising took place shortly 
after announcement of the excommu- 
nication. What connection—if any— 
existed between the rebellion and 
Peron’s struggle against the church 
is impossible to say. Rebel leaders 
may have decided that public resent- 
ment of Peron’s acts against Catholics 
made conditions for a revolt more 
favorable than otherwise would have 
been the case. 

What many people have found par- 
ticularly puzzling about the whole af- 
fair is why Peron ever started his 
campaign against the Catholic Church. 
To most observers, the action seemed 
without provocation. 

One theory is that the Argentine 
dictator felt that the church offered 
a possible rallying point for opponents 
of his regime, and he therefore wanted 
to break its power. Another possible 
explanation is that Peron wanted to 
distract the attention of his people 
from the shortcomings of their own 
government, and tried to make the 
church the scapegoat for his own mis- 
takes. 

There is no doubt that Argentina 
has been having plenty of trouble in 
recent years. Today she is deeply 
in debt, and the cost of living is high. 
It is now more than six times what 
it was 12 years ago. Corruption is 
widespread, and personal liberties are 
stifled. 

A review of President Peron’s ca- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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U. S. NAVY 


EXPLORERS OF the Antarctic depend on airplanes for mapping and scouting over the vast areas of ice and snow. 


Byrd Expedition 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Uncle Sam had paid little attention to 
the icy continent at the bottom of 
the world for several years—since 
1948, in fact. In that year, a small 
Navy expedition consisting of two ice- 
breakers visited the Antarctic. But 
now our government is showing new 
interest in the cold continent. 

At first glance, one wonders why 
anyone would be interested in Antarc- 
tica. The three words which best 
describe the land around the South 
Pole are cold, vast, and unknown. 

Antarctica is uninhabited. In fact, 
three fifths of it has never been seen 
by the human eye. Its entire coast- 
line is rimmed by icy cliffs which offer 
only a few scattered harbors. 

With an area of six million square 
miles, Antarctica is twice as big as 
the United States. Some people like 
to compare the continent to a big cake 
covered with thick, white frosting 
which has spilled over the sides. The 
frosting is an icecap 5,000 feet thick. 
Only a few ice-free oases have been 
spotted so far. The continent is 
surrounded by ice-choked seas. 

Antarctica is the highest of all the 
continents, with an average altitude of 
6,000 feet. Near the center, on a 
plateau, is the South Pole. 

The weather around the Pole is the 
worst to be found anywhere. Ant- 
arctica is the world’s coldest land. 
The thermometer rarely climbs above 
zero. 

The Antarctic is a land of fierce 
winds, too. Icy blasts of 100 miles an 
hour are commonplace. 

Winter in the Antarctic is one long 
night, just as it is in the Arctic. But 
the seasons at the North and South 
Poles are just reversed. When the 
new expedition starts out in Novem- 
ber, it will visit the South Pole during 
the Antarctic summer. 

There are no trees, flowers, or people 
on the southern continent. Someone 
has jokingly said that the only people 
in the Antarctic are penguins. How- 
ever, the seas around the continent 
swarm with life—-seals, whales, sea 
leopards, gulls, and albatrosses. 

All in all, Antarctica is a vast, un- 
explored land—a region of unknown 
perils, cold and inhospitable. It would 
be safe to say that the southern con- 
tinent is the coldest, iciest, windiest, 
and loneliest spot on the globe. Why 
are nations so interested in the Ant- 
arctic? 

For one thing, the Antarctic offers 
scientists unexcelled opportunities for 
studying the weather. Weather sta- 
tions in the Antarctic have already 
aided forecasters in Argentina, Chile, 
and Australia in making long-range 
forecasts. It is believed that many 
weather conditions north of the equa- 


tor can be traced to the south polar 
region. 

Scientists are also interested in 
the giant icecap which covers the 
southern continent. They want to 
know whether it’s breaking up and 
melting faster than snow is replacing 
it. If it is, oceans everywhere will 
continue to rise. Studies of meteors 
and the earth’s magnetism are carried 
out in the far south. Perhaps even 
more important will be the findings 
which experts will make about the 
upper atmosphere from their vantage 
points on Antarctica. 


Rich in Minerals 


Moreover, there’s little doubt but 
that the Antarctic continent has valu- 
able mineral deposits. Coal has al- 
ready been found there. Small quanti- 
ties of gold, silver, tin, copper, and 
iron may be buried in the big con- 
tinent. Though no deposits have been 
found, scientists are certain that oil, 
and perhaps uranium, are there, too. 

It seems unlikely, though, that man 
will tap these riches in the near 
future. Mining would be difficult in 
the cold land. Even though Antarc- 
tica is rich in minerals, the opportu- 
nities it offers for scientific study out- 
weigh its value as a source of under- 
ground wealth. 

While the new expedition to the 
Antarctic is a scientific one, few people 
think that science is the only reason 
for sending a large force to Antarc- 
tica. The cold continent also may have 
military importance. 

To get from the Atlantic Ocean into 
the Pacific, a ship must choose one of 
three ways: It can sail through the 
ice-choked Arctic. It can go through 


the Panama or Suez Canals. Or it 
can sail through Antarctic seas. In 
both World Wars, there was some 
action around the tips of South Amer- 
ica and Africa. In a future conflict, 
these waters might prove even more 
important. 

Besides its strategic location, mili- 
tary men say that the Antarctic offers 
excellent testing grounds for atomic 
weapons and guided missiles. There 
are no animals or people to be hurt 
by the blasts. 

Moreover, the smooth blanket of 
snow which covers the continent might 
preserve the effect of an atomic blast 
indefinitely, so that scientists could 
study it later on. Too, the Antarctic 
is so far from potential enemies that 
it offers secrecy in the testing of new 
weapons. 

It’s easy to see, therefore, why 
Uncie Sam is interested in exploring 
the Antarctic. The white continent 
offers a number of possibilities for the 
future. 

This brings us to an important ques- 
tion: Who owns Antarctica?. Uncle 
Sam says nobody does, even though 
we have plenty of reasons for claim- 
ing vast stretches of the continent. 

Captain Nathaniel Palmer of Con- 
necticut was probably the first man 
to sight the continent from a point 
off what is now called the Palmer 
Peninsula. That was in 1820. Twenty 
years later, Charles Wilkes com- 
manded a U. S. Navy expedition to 
the south polar region. He is given 
credit for announcing that a continent 
existed south of the Americas. 

Since then, United States explorers 
have tramped across and flown over 
more land in the Antarctic than have 


the men of any other nation. Expedi- 
tions led by Admiral Byrd alone 
explored more polar territory than 
those of all other countries put to- 
gether. 

Lincoln Ellsworth, another Ameri- 
can explorer, flew over vast stretches 
of the Antarctic in 1935-36. The ex- 
plorer claimed the region known as 
Ellsworth Highland for Uncle Sam. 
In 1947, Captain Finn Ronne proved 
that Antarctica is one solid continent. 
It had been thought that the polar 
land was crossed by a strait. 

While our explorers have claimed 
Antarctic territory in the name of the 
United States, Uncle Sam has made 
no demands in the south polar region. 
Moreover, we don’t recognize the 
claims of any other nations. 

Seven other nations—Britain, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, France, Chile, 
Argentina, and Norway—do claim big 
chunks cf land in Antarctica. Each 
of these countries has at one time 
or another sent explorers to the re- 
gion. A map showing their claims 
looks like a giant pie cut into pieces 
of different sizes. 

Like the United States, Russia has 
never made any claims of territory 
in the Antarctic. But the Soviets 
have said that if Antarctica is ever 
divided up, they expect a slice of the 
pie. They say that something is due 
them as a result of discoveries made 
by Admiral Fabian von Bellingshau- 
sen. The Russians claim that Bel- 
lingshausen actually discovered the 
icy continent in 1819. 

Since 1946, the Russians have sent 
eight whaling expeditions to the south 
polar region. While the Soviets were 
supposedly on the lookout for whales, 
it is possible that they were testing 
atomic weapons or guided missiles 
at the same time. Scientists as well 
as whalers were aboard the ships. 
All this activity makes it appear that 
the Russians may be planning to stake 
out a claim in the Antarctic, too. 

While we have never claimed ter- 
ritory on the southern continent, we 
have never given up our right to do 
so. As President Eisenhower has 
pointed out, the United States has a 
permanent interest in the south polar 
region. The forthcoming expedition 
to the bottom of the world and our 
plans for scientific study of the icy 
continent in 1957 show that we haven’t 
forgotten about the Antarctic. 
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MAP FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 


A NUMBER OF NATIONS claim territory in the Antarctic, and there may be many disputes before the questions of 


ownership are finally settled. The Antarctic is twice the size of the United States. 


It covers about six million square miles. 
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ADMIRAL RICHARD E. BYRD 
Prepares a new expedition 





NEWSMAKER 











HEN Richard E. Byrd was 10 

years old, a friend asked him 
what he wanted to be when he grew 
up. Without hesitation, Richard re- 
plied, “An explorer!” 

Two years later, a family friend 
invited the boy to come to the Philip- 
pines for a visit. From Manila, 
Richard made his first trip around 
the world. When he got back home 
to Winchester, Virginia, he found 
that his world tour had made him 
something of a celebrity, for he made 
the trip all alone! 

The excursion also whetted the 
boy’s appetite for travel. Young 
Richard wrote in his diary that he 
would someday make a trip to the 
North Pole. 

After his graduation from the U. S. 
Naval Academy in 1912, Dick Byrd 
went to sea. Later, he became a Navy 
pilot. 

In the spring of 1926, Byrd decided 
to try a flight over the North Pole. 
With Floyd Bennett as his pilot, the 
two flew a monoplane from Spits- 
bergen to the North Pole and back— 
in 15 hours. This “first” won him 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Byrd then set his sights on a trans- 
atlantic voyage. In July 1927, Byrd 
and three companions set out over 
the ocean. As they neared France, a 
bad storm forced them to land in a 
raging sea, but all were rescued. 

The next year, Byrd made his first 
trip to the Antarctic. Several wealthy 
men contributed money for the expe- 
dition, and American school children 
gave their pennies. The expedition 
was a great success. Byrd set up a 
base known as Little America, and 
he explored vast areas of the polar 
continent. In November 1929, the ex- 
plorer and three others made the first 
flight over the South Pole. 

Other trips to the Antarctic fol- 
lowed in 1933 and 1939. In 1947, 
Byrd led the biggest and best-equipped 
force ever to explore the southern 
continent. Each voyage south gave 
man more knowledge of how to live 
in the cold region. Each trip added 
more territory for Uncle Sam. 

Today, at the age of 66, Byrd is 
preparing for his fifth trip to the 
south polar region. Though his wavy 
hair is gray, the explorer has lost lit- 
tle of his boyish enthusiasm for ex- 
ploration. 

Admiral Byrd already holds nearly 
every medal which the United States 
government can give. But his new 
trip to the Antarctic probably will win 
him additional honors on the pages 
of history. 


Historical Backgrounds - - Lawmaking 


HE British Parliament claims to 

be the Mother of Parliaments for 
all the world. Its origin dates back 
over a thousand years to ancient tribal 
councils. Its methods of procedure 
have influenced every democratic leg- 
islature, including our own. 

Our Declaration of Independence 
and Constitution contain statements 
on representative government and the 
right of free speech that can be traced, 
in large degree, to precedents estab- 
lished by the British Parliament. Our 
third President, Thomas Jefferson, 
wrote a guide for conducting Congress 
and based it on the rules of Parlia- 
ment. The French’ Assembly, simi- 
larly, has adapted many of the Brit- 
ish Parliament’s regulations to its 
own uses, as have other nations. 

The witenagemot, or “assembly of 
wise men,” was the first real national 
council for England. Under King 
Edgar in the 900’s, this council ad- 
vised the monarch on the appointment 
and removal of officials, and on the 
making of treaties. It also acted as 
a supreme court. Members of this 
assembly were men acceptable to the 
king. However, the ordinary people 
sometimes were permitted to come to 
the meetings and make known their 
wishes. The assembly was, then, a 
very early step toward legislative gov- 
ernment. 

The Magna Charta, or Great Char- 
ter, a tremendous forward step to- 
ward constitutional government in 
England, was forced upon King John 
in 1215. The charter established the 
right of an accused person to a fair 
trial. Won by discontented barons 
and knights, it also forbade the col- 


lection of taxes without their consent. 
But, while the charter protected the 
barons from arbitrary taxes, it left 
them free to tax the tenants and 
serfs on their great estates. 
Representation for all the people 
developed very slowly, as a long series 
of kings gradually summoned more 





BRITAIN’S lawmaking body is some- 
times called the Mother of Parliaments 


and more representatives from coun- 
cHs and districts for council meetings 
to assess taxes. These popular repre- 
sentatives, however, were subject to 
wishes of the king. Truly represent- 
ative government finally emerged in 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries, although women did 
not win the right to take part in the 
election of officials until after World 
War I. 

The British usually refer to 1295 





as the year of the model parliament, 
the one which established a clear pat- 
tern for development of a true gov- 
ernment of the people. Called the 
“commons,” it was summoned by Ed- 
ward I. He directed that two knights 
from each county, two citizens from 
each city, and two from each town 
be elected as representatives to the 
council. 

The Lords, or the nobility, were 
the most powerful group in the “‘com- 
mons” for many years. Gradually, 
however, the people built up their 
power to exceed that of the Lords— 
most of whom sit in the legislature 
by reason of their noble titles. To- 
day, the Lords can delay legislation 
up to two years in some cases, but 
they have no real power to veto it 
permanently or to pass laws. Their 
influence is felt mainly as they ad- 
vise on legislation. 

Parliament met as one house at 
first. Edward III permitted the es- 
tablishment of two houses, the Com- 
mons and the Lords, about the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century. Thus 
the framework of the Parliament, as 
we know it today, has existed over 600 
years. 

Kings tried frequently to 
their power and check representative, 
democratic rule. But, by a bill of 
rights in 1689, the British Parliament 
established the principle that it was 
superior to the kings. From that 
time on the tradition grew that kings 
“reign but do not rule.” Today, in 
democratic Britain, the monarch is 
looked upon only as a symbol of unity 
of the British peoples. Power is re- 
served for Parliament. 
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Government 


This is the seventh in a series of 
special features on important govern- 
ment offices and the men and women 
who run them. This week’s article 
deals with the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Secretary Ezra Taft Benson. 


ZRA TAFT BENSON likes nothing 

better than to roll up his sleeves 
and work, particularly if the task 
at hand deals with farm matters. 
Throughout most of his lifetime, he 
has been energetically engaged in 
some form of farming activity. 

Born 56 years ago in Whitney, 
Idaho, Benson grew up on a farm. 
He spent many of his after-school 
hours working in his family’s beet 
fields and doing other farm chores. 

After finishing high school, he went 
to the Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege. From there, he went on a schol- 
arship to Iowa State College to study 
for an advanced degree. 

Benson then returned to his home 
county in Idaho to farm and to work 
as a representative for the University 
of Idaho’s farm service program. In 
time, he helped set up an agricultural 
cooperative group in Idaho so farmers 
could work together in solving market- 
ing and production problems. 

He continued to be active in the co- 
operative movement and, in August 
1952, he was made head of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Cooperatives. This 
organization has some 1,500 member- 
groups. 

Benson, whose great-grandfather 
was a prominent early member of the 


Departments - 


Mormon Church, holds a high place 
in his religion’s governing body. He 
is now on leave-of-absence from this 
post. 

As head of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Benson supervises the work 
of more than 55,600 regular workers 
and an additional staff of part-time 
employees who perform special serv- 
ices for the Department in many parts 
of the globe. In general, the agency 
collects useful information on agri- 
cultural subjects, and carries out gov- 
ernment farm policies. 

To spread all the information it 
gathers, the Department sends out mil- 
lions of copies of its publications each 
year. It also has radio broadcasts, 
movies, and a variety of exhibits. 





EZRA TAFT BENSON 
Secretary of Agriculture 


- Agriculture 


One of the important agencies of 
the Department, the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, conducts ex- 
periments leading to livestock and crop 
improvements, and it wages a contin- 
uous fight against plant and animal 
The office also executes cer- 
tain government regulations on the 
handling and processing of meat and 
many other foods. 

The Extension Service conducts 
nation-wide programs to help farmers 
improve the conditions of their soil, 
crops, livestock, and so on. Four-H 
Clubs, for young people interested in 
farm aided by this 
agency. 

The Department’s Production and 
Marketing Administration supervises 
the government’s program regulating 
farm output and the sale of certain 
This office, with the 


diseases. 


subjects, are 


crops. help of 


the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
also carries out existing rules provid- 
ing payments to some farmers for 
their crops when prices go below cer- 
tain levels. 

Other agencies of the Department 
extend credit to farmers when they 
are in need; insure crops against loss 
by disasters; protect the national for- 
ests against fires and disease; conduct 
soil conservation programs; and col- 
lect facts about farm incomes. 

The Department of Agriculture was 
set up in 1862. At first, a commis- 
sioner of agriculture headed the De- 
partment. In 1889, the commissioner 
became the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and took his place in the Cabinet. 
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Draft Law Continued 


Young men between the ages of 
181% and 25 will be liable to military 
draft regulations for another four 
years. This is provided by a new 
Selective Service bill passed by both 
houses of Congress and sent to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for his signature. 
The measure replaces a Selective Serv- 
ice Act which expired July 1. 

Draftees must serve two years in 
one of the armed forces. Those of 
draft age who win deferment—so they 
can finish school or for other reasons 

may be subject to later induction 
up to the age of 34. 

Congress also has approved a meas- 
ure continuing the draft for doctors 
up to the maximum age of 45, as com- 
pared with age 50 under the previous 
law. Doctors, dentists, and veteri- 


























TAFT MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 
CONGRESS MAY approve the build- 
ing of a memorial to Senator Robert A. 


Taft. The tower would stand near the 
United States Capitol. 


narians are liable to service under 
the new bill. , 


Report on CIA 


Should United States agents work 
harder to find out what communist 
Russia and China are planning mili- 
tarily and diplomatically? “Yes,” is 
the answer in a recent report to Con- 
gress. 

The report resulted from an investi- 
gation of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, which carries on secret opera- 
tions in most parts of the world. 
CIA seeks information to guide our 
military leaders and diplomats in 
working to maintain the independence 
and freedom of the United States. 

The study of CIA was made by a 
task force, or committee, of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government 
(popularly known as the Hoover Com- 
mission, after its chief, the former 
President). The task force was headed 
by retired General Mark Clark. 

General Clark’s group concluded 
that there is need for “greater con- 
centration” on the collection of in- 
formation from Russia, her satellites, 
and Red China, and added: “The task 
force is deeply concerned over the 
lack of adequate intelligence data from 





countries behind the Iron Curtain.” 
While praising CIA Director Allen 
Dulles for enthusiastic work, the re- 
port recommended some reorganiza- 
tion of the agency. Details of the 
recommendations were not made pub- 
lic but were included in a confidential 
report to President Eisenhower. 


Taft Memorial 


A tall, marble bell tower will be 
erected on the Capitol grounds in 
Washington, D. C., if Congress ap- 
proves. The 100-foot structure will 
honor the memory of Senator Robert 
A. Taft, of Ohio, who served as Re- 
publican leader in the U. S. Senate 
from 1940 to 1953. President Eisen- 
hower and former President Herbert 
Hoover have urged Congress to ap- 
prove the building of the memorial 
tower. 

The slim marble structure will be 
built on a tree-encircled spot north 
of the Senate chamber where the late 
Senator worked. The base of the 
marble shaft will be surrounded by 
a number of fountains. At the 
front the architect plans a sculpture 
of Senator Taft and a commemorative 
scroll. Twenty-five bells will be placed 
at the top of the shaft. 

It is expected that the tower will 
cost more than one million dollars. 
A public fund-raising plan would pro- 
vide the necessary money. 


North Viet Nam 


A year ago this month, the war 
in Indochina came to an end. Viet 
Nam—largest of the Indochinese 
states—was divided into two parts. 
The communists, who had fought the 
French and loyal Vietnamese since 
1946, took over the northern part of 
Viet Nam. South Viet Nam remained 
free. 

Since that time, we have received 
only sketchy news from the commu- 
nist-held territory. But from the 
reports which are available, and from 
the stories which refugees tell, it is 
clear that the Vietnamese are having 
a hard time under their communist 
masters. 

Hanoi, the capital and largest city, 
is a grim place this summer. Rice 
and other foods are scarce. Many 
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The Story of the Week 





UNITED PRESS 


UNDERPRIVILEGED YOUNGSTERS of West Berlin can attend day camps 


on the outskirts of their city. 
a strenuous day of play. 


shopkeepers have been forced out of 
business because there aren’t any 
goods to put on their shelves. 

The schools are firmly in communist 
hands. To keep their jobs, teachers 
must denounce the United States and 
the leaders of South Viet Nam. Stu- 
dents feel free to criticize any teacher 
who didn’t serve in the communist 
army during the war. Religious serv- 
ices are frowned on throughout the 
northern area. 

Many Vietnamese are forced to 
house communist soldiers in their 
homes. If anyone complains about 
that—or anything else—he is put in 
prison. Arrests can be made at any 
time without warrants. As a result, 
most people have learned to keep their 
complaints to themselves to avoid 
trouble with the police. 

It is estimated that some 800,000 
people have managed to get out of 
North Viet Nam and flee southward. 
But it is clear that many more thou- 
sands would like to leave the commu- 
nist land if they could. 


Progress in Iraq 


Oil-rich Iraq has a big bankroll 
these days. In 1954, the Middle East- 
ern nation earned $160 million from 
the sale of petroleum. This year, earn- 





UNITED PRESS 


PEOPLE IN GRAND RAPIDS, Michigan, use their library in supermarket 


style. 





The library has carts and sacks for those who take large numbers of 
books home from the well-stocked shelves. 


The bags are sold for five cents. 


Here tired children take an afternoon nap after 
The camps are operated by the city government. 


ings may be even higher—perhaps as 
much as $215 million. 

Iraq can use the money. Most of 
the nation’s five million people are 
poor farmers. Few own their land, 
and disease is widespread. While some 
of the youngsters attend elementary 
school, only a few go on to high school. 
Large numbers of Iraqis can neither 
read nor write. 

Much of Iraq is either mountainous 
or desert. However, the land between 
the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers is 
rich and fertile. Here the farmers 
raise four-fifths of the world’s dates, 
as well as crops of barley, wheat, rice, 
corn, and millet. On the mountain 
ranges, tribesmen tend herds of cattle, 
sheep, camels, and goats. 

Unfortunately, though, Iraq suffers 
from an overabundance of water in 
some places and a shortage of water 
in other spots. Floods and droughts 
seem to follow one on top of the other. 
The floods cause terrible damage to 
the fields. 

With the money they get from oil, 
the Iraqis hope to build huge drainage 
systems to control their two famous 
rivers. This year, the government 
plans to spend about seven tenths of 
its oil money on new flood control and 
irrigation projects. New roads and 
railroads are also planned. 

Two new projects will be completed 
in 1955. They will open vast desert 
areas to farming and also provide 
electric power for surrounding vil- 
lages. 

While Iraq is making progress, it 
will probably be a long time before 
her people are prosperous. Centuries 
of neglect have taken a heavy toll 
in the Tigris and Euphrates Valleys. 
Still, many of the people dream of 
the day when their country will again 
be a rich naticn, just as she was in 
ancient times. 


College TV Courses 


Since 1951, hundreds of people have 
earned college credits at Western Re- 
serve University without setting foot 
on the campus until the day of the 
final exams. They accomplished the 
feat by taking courses which the uni- 
versity offered on television in the 
Cleveland, Ohio, area. 

Each college TV course consists of 
45 lectures. Listening time is between 
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9 and 9:30 in the morning. Students 
who expect credit for their work must 
register at the university and pur- 
chase the necessary textbooks. If a 
student is crippled, or lives more than 
50 miles away, he may have his final 
exam given at home. Otherwise he 
takes a written test at the university 
when the course is completed. 

Many of the students enrolled in the 
TV college are women. While those 
who take the course for credit are 
numbered in the hundreds, Station 
WEWS estimates that between 10,000 
and 30,000 people listen to the educa- 
tional program each morning. 

Listeners do not find the courses 
sugar-coated. Given by regular fac- 
ulty members, the lessons are serious 
and call for strict attention to busi- 
ness. Among the courses offered so 
far are biology, geography, psychology, 
comparative literature, sociology, and 
political science. 


Defense Bases in Spain 


Defense officials report that Ameri- 
can air and naval bases in Spain, now 
under construction, will be completed 
and in full operation within the next 
four years. They are being built 
under an agreement signed with the 
Spanish government in 1953, and are 
expected to cost around 300 million 
dollars. Military planners look upon 
the bases as among the most valuable 
for defense that we shall have in 
Europe. 

Work began in January on Torrejon 
de Ardoz airbase, 18 miles northeast 
of Madrid (see map). This base will 
serve as headquarters for American 
air forces in Spain. Grading and 
leveling the ground is nearly complete, 
and work on a 13,400-foot runway is 
just starting. A 6,000-foot runway at 
the base outside Zaragoza is being 
extended, and plans call for a second 
runway of 11,000 feet (about two 
miles). At Rota near Cadiz, work 
is under way to set up both naval 
and air force facilities. The port will 
harbor our largest warships, and there 
will be an 8,000-foot runway for 
planes. The Rota and Zaragoza bases 
are to be linked by a 500-mile fuel 
pipeline. 

Contracts have not yet been made 


for construction of an all-purpose air- 
naval base at Maron de la Frontera, 
and for warehouse and storage facili- 
ties at San Pablo, Cartagena, and El 
Ferrol. 


Plans for 1956 


President Eisenhower has a stand- 
ing request for newsmen: “Do not ask 
me about my plans for 1956.” So far, 
the President hasn’t said whether or 
not he wants to be the Republican 
candidate in 1956. 

His recent tour through Maine, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire con- 
vinced many New Englanders, at least, 
that Ike does plan to run for office 
again in 1956. The President told 
audiences in Concord, New Hampshire, 
that his assistant, Sherman Adams-— 
a former New Hampshire governor— 
might like to run for the Senate some 
day. 

The President went on to say that 
he had heard a lot about New Hamp- 
shire from Mr. Adams. The President 
told how Adams lectures the White 
House staff every morning on the 
wonders of the golf links, fish, and 
hills of his native state. 

Mr. Eisenhower said that when 
people ask him how long he’d like to 
stay in the White House, he tells them 
to ask, “How long is it going to take 
Adams to finish his lectures on New 
Hampshire? He doesn’t seem to be 
one-third of the way through them 
yet.” 

It didn’t ‘take the New Hampshire 
audiences long to reach a conclusion. 
They decided that Ike meant he would 
need many more months in the White 
House to hear all Sherman Adams 
had to say about his state—another 
four-year term, in fact. 


Spotlight on Paper 


This country’s huge paper industry 
is rapidly gaining new business by 
providing an ever-growing variety 
of containers for all sorts of merchan- 
dise. Paper is used today to package 
everything from frozen foods to heavy 
refrigerators, washing machines, and 
television sets. 

Paper cartons are replacing wooden 
crates in numerous’ instances—for 
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WORK IS GOING AHEAD on United States bases in Spain (see story) 


both heavy items, such as refrigera- 
tors, and also for smaller items. A 
few years ago, for example, lemons 
and other citrus fruits usually were 
packed in wooden boxes. This year, 
about 60 million paper cartons will 
be used for such fruits. Some dry 
chemicals, formerly packaged in metal 
containers, now are being shipped in 
paper barrels. 

Of paper bags, there is no end. 
There are grocery bags, shopping bags, 
garbage disposal bags; potato, sugar, 
cement, feed, and fertilizer bags; and 
all kinds of bags for machinery parts. 
One southern mill alone turns out 
over nine billion bags a year, about 
250 for each American family. 

Although the adaptation of paper 
for packaging has greatly increased 
in recent years, there are many other 
uses for the product. Writing paper, 
books, newspapers, and magazines use 
huge amounts of pulp. Some paper, 
combined with aluminum, plywood, or 
plastics, goes into doors of houses, 
table tops and other pieces of furni- 
ture. 

If all the paper produced in the 
United States last year were made 
into a strip one yard wide, it would 
be enough for a path from the earth 
to Mars and back. And there would 
be enough left over to circle the earth 
more than 800 times. Yet our own 
production is not sufficient; we buy 
large quantities from Canada and 
other countries every year. 

No country consumes as much paper 
as we do. New York City alone uses 
more paper than all of South and 
Central America. 


Three Prisoners 


At the end of the Korean War, 21 
of the American soldiers held captive 
by the Chinese communists decided 
not to come home. Instead, they elected 
to stay in China and work for the 
communist cause. 

Since then, the Reds have pictured 
the 21 men as happy and contented 
—going to school, working, taking 
part in sports, and generally enjoying 
life in China. More recently, though, 
the Reds admitted that three of the 
men had asked permission to leave 
China. Two want to come home; one 
wants to live in Japan. Chinese offi- 





AMERICANS ARE USING more paper bags, cartons, and wrapping paper than 
ever before, and in ways undreamed of a few years ago (see story) 


cials say the requests will be granted. 

The men do not know what fate 
awaits them when they leave China. 
The three soldiers have already re- 
ceived dishonorable discharges from 
the United States Army. Two other 
prisoners, who first decided to stay 
with the communists and later changed 
their minds, are now serving prison 
sentences for their treatment of fellow 
Americans while they were in Chinese 
prisons. 

But evidently the men are willing 
to take the risk of getting similar 
sentences. One of them commented, 
“IT may be hung, but I'd rather be 
hung than stay here.” 

A new book called “21 Stayed,” by 
Virginia Pasley (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy) gives a detailed description 
of what the men are like. The author 
points out that all three were 18 
or younger when they went into the 
service. All of them are still in their 
early 20’s. Two came from broken, 
unhappy homes. None of them finished 
high school. 

The author points out that we must 
do more to prepare our soldiers for 
possible imprisonment. A thorough 
knowledge of communist tactics might 
prevent men from swallowing commu- 
nist promises. 

Why have the communists agreed 
to let the men leave China? Some 
reports indicate that the three dis- 
gruntled men were a source of ir- 
ritation to the communists. Evidently, 
the young Americans didn’t fit in well 
in China. Since they were serving 
no useful purpose, the Reds may have 
been glad to get rid of them. 

It is possible, too, that the com- 
munists hoped to achieve two other 
purposes in letting the men go: First 
of all, they could use the incident to 
claim they are fair and reasonable. 
Second, they would put our govern- 
ment on a spot as to how to handle 
the returning Americans. 





Pronunciations 


Buenos Aires—bwia'nus i'réz 
Juan Peron—hwin’ pé-rone 
Hanoi—ha‘noi 

Rota—ro’tuh 

Cadiz—ka'diz 
Zaragoza—sarugo’suh 

San Pablo—san pa’blo 
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In Argentina 


(Concluded from page 1) 


reer goes far toward explaining why 
Argentina has fallen upon troubled 
times. Moreover, it shows plainly 
why the Argentine president is seek- 
ing to shift the blame for his country’s 
plight. 

Peron originally gained power 
through one of the military uprisings 
so common in many South American 
lands. An army colonel, he belonged 
to a military group which seized power 
in 1943. At first he was not the top 
man, but he shrewdly took control of 
the Labor Office. Picturing’ himself 
as the “friend of the working man,” 
he built up his prestige. 

Peron’s careful planning paid off. 
In 1945 his army rivals expelled him 
from the government. The workers, 
whose cause he had cultivated, rose up 
and compelled his return to power. 
Their backing was the big factor in 
Peron’s election to the presidency the 
following year. 

Peron then set about to tighten his 
grip on the country. He did so chiefly 
by granting favors to two groups—the 
workers and the army. At the same 
time he clamped restrictions on the in- 
dustrialists, landowners, and the mid- 
dle classes. 

There is no doubt that workers 
were poorly rewarded before Peron 
came into power. Many of the former 
members of Argentina’s ruling class 
—now in exile in Uruguay or Europe 
—admit as much. They agree that 
their neglect of the laborers made con- 
ditions ripe for the rise of Peron. 

But the former army colonel showed 
little moderation and less regard for 
demcratic processes in bringing about 
reforms. He ordered big pay increases, 
holidays, and vacations with pay. Fre- 
quent bonuses for workers became the 
order of the day, and every worker 
Was guaranteed an extra month’s sal- 
ary at the end of the year. 

Some of these projects had desirable 
objectives, but the plans were carried 
out ruthlessly without regard to other 
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MAP FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 8Y JOHNSON 
POPULATION of Argentina, a land 
one-third as large as the United States, 
is about 18,000,000. 





AMONG THE LEADING products of Argentina are wheat and Cattle. 


Most industries are relate to agriculture. 
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The 


main ones are meat refrigeration, flour milling, textile manufacturing, and sugar refining. Argentina’s leading exports are 


cereals, meat, and wool. 


groups in the population. Trade un- 
ion leaders who resisted Peron’s at- 
tempt to take controi of labor groups 
were imprisoned or were forced to flee. 
Peron’s opponents charged that he 
was brazenly buying the support of 
the workers. 

At the same time the Argentine 
leader paid special attention to the 
army. It received new, modern equip- 
ment, and some army officials received 
political favors. Thus Peron insured 
himself of military backing if it were 
needed. 

In strengthening his hold on Argen- 
tina, Peron received much assistance 
from his wife, Eva. Working through 
women’s groups and charity organi- 
zations, she helped organize support 
for her husband. She had great in- 
fluence in affairs of state until the 
time of her death three years ago. 


Peron’s Claim 


Peron claims that his government 
is neither capitalistic nor communis- 
tic, but occupies a “third position” in 
which it follows a policy of “Peron- 
ism.” To many American observers, 
Peronism is an extreme form of na- 
tionalism with many resemblances to 
Italian fascism of Mussolini’s day. In 
fact, it is thought that Peron may 
have acquired some of his ideas of 
government in prewar Italy. He 
served for several years prior to World 
War II as a military attache in Rome. 

As in prewar Italy, there is lack 
of freedom in Argentina. The govern- 
ment closely controls the press and ra- 
dio. Criticism of the Peron regime is 
never seen in newspapers or heard 
over the air. The government has 
seized a number of newspapers which 
were critical. 

Opposition political groups exist but 
are closely controlled. They have lit- 
tle chance of putting their views be- 
fore the people. Hoodlums are likely 
to break up their meetings, and radio 
stations—licensed by the government 
—do not dare to give them time on the 
air. 

It is hard to say whether or not the 
elections which Peron has twice won 
have been fair and honest. The Ar- 
gentine leader undoubtedly has a large 
following among the groups he has 
favored. They may make up a ma- 
jority of the Argentine people, though 
many observers doubt this. However, 
since the army runs the elections, 
there is never any question that Peron 
will be the winner whenever he seeks 
office. 

While Peron’s suppression of free- 
doms has made him bitter enemies, his 
attempt to change the economic pat- 


tern of Argentina is probably a more 
direct reason for the troubles his coun- 
try has had. 

For years the big South American 
nation, about one third the size of 
the United States, was known mainly 
as an agricultural country. Its pros- 
perity depended largely on its wheat 
and beef cattle. It sold meat and 
grain to other countries and received 
manufactured products in return. 

After he came into power, Peron 
decided that Argentina should no 
longer be dependent on other countries 
for manufactured goods. Industry was 
given a favored position in the na- 
tion’s economy, and agriculture was 
placed in a secondary role. Peron 
required that farmers sell their grain 
to the government at a low price. 
The government then sold the grain 
to other countries for a price three 
times more than it had paid. The 
profit was used to build up Argentina’s 
industries. 

Naturally the farmers resented the 
situation. Many of them could not 
make ends meet. Farm _ workers 
drifted to the cities. The acres planted 
in grain dropped from 19 million to 
12 million. Severe droughts further 
cut down the yield. As a result, Ar- 
gentina found that she was not grow- 
ing enough wheat for her own needs, 
to say nothing of selling it abroad. 

Cattlemen suffered, too. Govern- 
ment restrictions and droughts com- 
bined to lower the number of cattle 
on the grassy plains known as the 
pampas. In a country where per cap- 


ita consumption of meat was once the 
highest in the world, meatless days 
had to be observed. 

Within the past two years or so, 
Peron has changed his policies con- 
siderably, and conditions are somewhat 
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1946. He has ruled Argentina with an 
iron hand ever since he came into office. 


The United States usually buys more Argentine products than does any other nation. 


better. New attention is being given 
to agriculture. Farmers are receiv- 
ing various benefits, and workers who 
went to the cities a few years ago are 
now being encouraged to return to 
rural areas. At the same time, the 
industrial program is being contin- 
ued. The discovery of uranium and 
a new oil field is brightening prospects 
for industrialization. 

To keep his country from going 
bankrupt, Peron has tinkered continu- 
ally with the nation’s economy. As 
long as it can sell wheat and meat to 
other lands, Argentina can get along 
quite well. Bumper crops of wheat 
in the past year or two have improved 
conditions considerably over a few 
years ago, but with a world wheat 
surplus, Argentina is now having 
more difficulty finding markets than 
she did during World War II. 


Nation’s Economy 


There is general agreement that 
Argentina can have a healthy econ- 
omy if proper steps are taken. The 
soil is rich, the climate is ideal for 
farming, and wheat, beef, wool, and 
hides are products normally in high 
demand in world trade. As events of 
recent years have shown, however, 
these natural advantages cannot make 
up for government mismanagement. 

What is Argentina’s future? Many 
close students of the South American 
nation feel that if Peron were removed 


from the scene, the country’s demo- 


cratic elements—long under severe re- 
strictions—would get the upper hand. 
The economic and social ‘theories’ 
which make up Peronism have no se- 
rious hold, it is said, even on Peron’s 
supporters. His main helpers are be- 
lieved to be merely puppets, and there 
is no other strong leader in the Peron- 
ist party. 

However, as last month’s events 
proved, it is not easy to remove an en- 
trenched dictator from office. As 
these words are written, Peron is still 
in a position of authority. 

But even though he put down the 
uprising, the Argentine ruler—it is 
generally felt—suffered a loss of pres- 
tige that may make him move more 
cautiously in the future. This impres- 
sion is strengthened by the fact that 
he now seems to be soft-pedaling his 
differences with the Catholic Church. 
Army leaders are thought to be exert- 
ing more influence on Peron than they 
were before the revolt. 

Further developments in the conflict 
between Peron and the church will be 
watched with interest. They may have 
a major bearing on the future of Juan 
Peron and Argentina. 
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Rating Yourself 
By Walter E. Myer 

















S a person more likely to succeed if 

he underrates or if he overrates 
himself; if his opinion of himself is 
too low or too flattering? I have 
heard that question discussed many 
times, but I have never heard it con- 
vincingly answered. 

The fact is, of course, that one is 
at a disadvantage in either case. It 
is far better that one should be realis- 
tic in sizing himself up; that he should 
know about where he stands and where 
he rates, and that he avoid the ex- 
tremes of undue humility on the one 
hand and conceit on the other. 

There are many people who are in- 
telligent, but who do not think well 
enough of themselves. They feel in- 
ferior. They scarcely expect to suc- 
ceed, or to do anything as well as other 
people do. 

Such individuals are not diseased 
mentally. They are not abnormal. 
But, either because of a natural timid- 
ity, or because of some phase of early 
training or environment, they. have 
not developed self-confidence. Unless 
they overcome the tendency to under- 
rate themselves, they are likely never 
to realize their possibilities. They 
do not strive for really first-rate 
achievements. They stand back when 
opportunity knocks at their doors. 
They are satisfied with mediocre posi- 
tions in life. 

There are many, of course, who err 
on the side of overconfidence. They 
are egotistical. They think too highly 
of themselves. They may get on 
fairly well, at least at the start, for 
they are always pushing themselves 
forward; always seizing every oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 

These individuals, however, being 
easily satisfied 
with their efforts, 
and not being able 
to judge their abil- 
ities, are likely to 
tackle jobs which 
they cannot finish; 
to undertake work 
which they are not 
; prepared in train- 
Walter E. Myer ing or will power 

to handle success- 
fully. Furthermore, they are likely 
to be unpopular. 

Each person should understand that 
his own estimation of himself may be 
far from the truth. He should sit 
down calmly and think things over; 
should try honestly to compare his 
abilities and achievements with those 
of his friends. At times, it is wise 
for a young person to talk over his 
strong and weak points with his par- 
ents, teachers, and companions. 

But it is not enough for one to talk 
about his mental qualities. He must 
act. For example, the person who 
lacks confidence should, by force of 
will, take on a hard job. He should 
work at it untiringly, putting all his 
energy into the enterprise. He is very 
likely to accomplish something through 
his hard and well-directed work. This 
victory will give him added confi- 
dence, and the inferiority complex 
may soon lose its hold. 

A balanced personality is the goal 
toward which one should strive. Avoid 
vanity, but develop a justified self- 
confidence. Conquer either timidity 
or egotism, whichever the case may 
be. 
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Science in the News 








PARACHUTE which rotates like 

a windmill to increase its stabil- 
ity in dropping supplies from planes 
has been developed. Called a Rotafoil, 
the new chute is used also for slowing 
down planes in flight. It is not in- 
tended for use by human beings. 

The new chute will prevent damage 
to supplies which might otherwise be 
wrecked in a drop with an ordinary 
chute. A Rotafoil weighing only four 
pounds can stabilize a falling object 
weighing as much as 6,000 pounds. 
A Rotafoil only 10 feet in diameter 
can be used in place of dive brakes on 
a 20,000-pound plane. 

The new chute gets its extra drag 
from a rapid spinning action of be- 
tween 1,500 to 3,000 revolutions a min- 
ute. A swivel permits the chute to 
rotate without twisting its lines. 


* 


Cotton farmers in California’s San 
Joaquin Valley are making use of gos- 
lings—having the fowl eat grasses 
which endanger cotton crops. The 
goslings like only the grasses and 
won’t touch the valuable cotton plants. 
One farmer says that 100 geese weeded 
66 of his acres in exactly two weeks. 
Another farmer has bought 200 gos- 
lings to weed his cotton fields this 
year and figures the creatures will 
save him $1,500 in labor. 


* 


Work was started this month on 
Sweden’s new underground power sta- 
tion. Located on the country’s west 
coast, the station will be dug out of 
solid granite to a bombproof depth of 
almost 300 feet. When the project is 
completed, it will be the world’s larg- 
est underground plant of its kind. 

The station will consist of four 
units, each with a steam turbine and 
a boiler. The first of the units will 
be ready for use in the fall of 1959. 
Included in the big project will be a 
couple of miles of canals for carrying 
water to the turbines. The whole 
plant will cost about $60 million. 


* 


The largest revolving globe in the 
world was recently dedicated on the 
campus of the Babson Institute of 
Business Administration in Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. The steel globe is ac- 


tually higher than a two-story house, 
and cost nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars to build. 

Lands and oceans on the globe are 
represented by a scale of 24 miles to 
the inch. A special porcelain enamel 
which will stand up under heat, cold, 
and snow makes it possible for the 
brightly colored globe to remain out- 
doors. 

A motor rotates the globe around 
its axis, thus simulating the rotation 
of the world every 24 hours. To dem- 
onstrate the seasons, the globe is 
turned on a circular track by another 
motor. So accurately are all parts 
machined and so delicately is the globe 
balanced that its total weight of nearly 
40 tons is easily moved. 


* 


The test model of an airliner that 
can take off vertically—and land the 
same way—is now being put through 
its paces at Moffett Field, California. 
When the plane leaves the ground, 
its wings are in a vertical position, 
with the propellers pointing toward 
the sky. Once in the air, the wings 
straighten out into the usual horizontal 
position. The test model has already 
made three successful flights by re- 
mote control. Eventual development 


of the unusual airliner would do away 
with the need for long runways. 





ONE DIP and all three TV circuit 
panels are soldered at once. The process 
used to be done by soldering 428 con- 
nections slowly by hand. 





News Quiz 











Antarctic 


1. When will Uncle Sam’s newest ex- 
pedition to the Antarctic leave the United 
States? Who will head it? 


2. The expedition plans to establish 
three bases in the south polar region. 
Where will they be located? 


3. Compare Antarctica in size with 
the United States. 


4. Why is the United States interested 
in Antarctica? 


5. Explain the part which each of the 
followit.g explorers had in the explora- 
tion of Antarctica: Palmer, Wilkes, Ells- 
worth, Ronne, Byrd. 


6. Name the seven countries which 
have staked out claims in the Antarctic. 


7. What interest has Russia shown in 
the Antarctic? 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, should the United 
States claim territory on the continent 
of Antarctica? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Argentina 


1. Why was the June revolt in Argen- 
tina unsuccessful? 


2. Give the facts of Peron’s struggle 
with the Catholic Church. 


3. How did Juan Peron get into power 
in Argentina? 

4. Describe the Argentine type of gov- 
ernment which Peron claims is neither 
capitalism nor communism. 


5. How did Peron try to change the 
economic pattern of his country? What 
were the results? 


6. In what ways did the Argentine 
leader later change his initial policies? 


7. Why is it felt that Argentina should 
have a healthy economy? 


8. How did the June uprising affect 
Peron’s prestige? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that armed rebellion 
is justified in trying to remove a dictator 
like Juan Peron from office, or should 
other approaches be used? Explain. 


2. Do you think the United States 
government should give encouragement 
either to Peron or to his opponents in the 


Argentine struggle? Why, or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What are provisions of the new Se- 
lective Service Act? 

2. Tell briefly the recommendations by 
the recent Hoover Committee investiga- 
tors of our Central Intelligence Agency. 


3. Describe conditions that exist in 
North Viet Nam, the region in Indochina 
that is now under communist rule. 

4. How is Iraq progressing? 

_5. Tell something about college tele- 
vision courses offered by Western Re- 
serve University. 

6. Why are defense bases in Spain con- 
sidered important, and how are they 
progressing? 

7. How do people feel about the possi- 
bility that President Eisenhower will run 
for a second term? 

8. In what ways is the paper industry 
taking over business that formerly was 
given to wood and metal industries? 

9. Deseribe work of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

10. In what ways has the British Par- 
liament had an influence on the organiza- 
tion of our own government? 
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“How to Bargain with Russia,” by 
Perry Laukhuff in Harper's. 


We are going to have to start ne- 
gotiating with the Russians soon. No- 
body in Washington is enthusiastic 
about this chore. But as Senator 
Walter George said of the talks, “at 
least there is a possibility” that some- 
thing useful may come out of them. 

My own experience in bargaining 
with the Russians convinces me that 
there are five lessons which we ought 
to keep firmly in mind whenever we 
sit down at a table with them. 

1. Communists are different. Nor- 
mal tactics will not work against them. 
At home we try to appeal to an ad- 
versary’s good will, his common sense, 
his sense of fair play, or his business 
instincts. Or we may use promises 
or threats. With the Russians, none 
of these works. They have no good 
will toward us. They regard the 
teachings of Marx and Lenin as the 
root of common sense. They do not 
understand fair play. They despise 
us for our business ways, and they 
don’t believe promises, because they 
don’t keep their own. Threats alone 
may serve, but only if they are con- 
vinced our threats are deadly serious. 
It is worse than useless to try a bluff 
and have it called. 

2. Communist aims in every con- 
ference are different from our own. 
When we go into a conference we try 
to reach an agreement by bargain, 
compromise, or persuasion. The Reds 
aren’t interested in agreement. They 
are only interested in what advan- 
tages they can gain over us. Some- 
times it’s in propaganda, sometimes 
it’s in real concessions on our part. 

3. We should never'let the commu- 
nists make all the proposals. This 
makes it look as if they are the ones 
who are really trying for peace. When 
we turn down one of their proposals, 
it seems to many in the world as 
though we are the ones who are block- 
ing agreement. The fact that the 
Red proposal is phony does not carry 
as much weight or gain as much news 
space as our denunciation of it. 

4. We must find the chinks in the 
Russian armor. This does not mean 
we should let ourselves take advantage 
of legal loopholes for the Russians 
have no regard for legality at all. We 
must find genuine chinks and exploit 
them. 

5. We need negotiators especially 


MOST COMMUNITIES don’t have enough operating rooms and hospital beds. 


trained to cope with communist meth- 
ods. Most of our negotiators change 
with the years and the uncertainties 
of politics. Men who have had experi- 
ence in dealing with the Reds are often 
not used. Instead, new ones, with al- 
most no experience, carry the ball. 
On the other hand the Reds send the 
same trained men to the conference 
table decade after decade. No wonder 
their skill is so great. 


“Guatemalan Affairs Clouded,” by 
Robert Hallett in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 


A year ago, Carlos Castillo Armas 
and a handful of ragged troops began 
the successful three-week revolt 
against the pro-communist govern- 
ment of President Arbenz in Guate- 
mala. 

Through pressure brought to bear 
against the Arbenz government, the 
United States was also instrumental 
in the outcome. A year later, Guate- 
mala presents a mixed picture. The 
influence of the communists has been 
eradicated, but economic and political 
problems continue to harass the gov- 
ernment. Within the country politi- 
cal opposition is growing, in spite of 
the general popularity of Armas him- 
self. 
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A YEAR HAS PASSED since Guatemala had a revolution and kicked out com- 


munist officials and their followers. 


The new government has been having its 


troubles, too, according to a writer for the Christian Science Monitor. 


This comes from a variety of 
sources: the conservatives, who would 
like to see a firm, even dictatorial, 
hand at the helm; and the students 
and some parts of the press which 
claim the government is too conserva- 
tive. 

The republic’s problems have been 
partly economic, too. Its treasury 
was raided by the communists when 
they fled office, coffee prices fell off 
from the highs of Arbenz times, do- 
mestic capital is leery of new invest- 
ments. 

Another element that has slowed 
progress of the regime is the fact 
that its leaders are inexperienced in 
government and the complications of 
administration. The government’s 
positive actions have been few. Most 
are in the blueprint stage. Castillo 
Armas backers cite his attempts to 
attract new capital, development of a 
new port on the Atlantic, a public 
works program, and an attempt to at- 
tract tourists. 


“Our Hospitals Need Help,” by 
Albert Maisel in the Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


Thousands of communities covering 
every state are faced with a desperate 
shortage of hospital facilities. More 
than 300 hospital areas in the United 
States—each extending over one 
or more counties—have less than half 
the minimum number of hospital beds 
they need. 

Worse still, in all but eight states 
we have other large areas—some cov- 
ering as many as five full counties— 
without even a single acceptable hos- 
pital bed. To obtain even the most 
elementary sort of emergency treat- 
ment, people who live in some of these 
hospital deserts must travel from 35 
to over 100 miles. 

Altogether, our national shortage 
exceeds 187,000 beds in general hos- 
pitais alone—the kind of hospitals 
you and I must rely on for surgical, 
medical, and maternity care, and for 
emergency and disaster help. 

Of the beds we do have, more than 
73,000 are considered “‘nonacceptable” 
by their state hospital agencies. Some 
are in outright firetraps. Some are 
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Many of our hospitals are getting too old. 


in buildings never designed for hos- 
pital use. Some are in structures 
over 100 years old. 

We have been doing little to elimi- 
nate our hospital-bed shortages. From 
1929 through 1946—through the great 
depression and World War II—we 
built practically no new hospitals. 
Since then, new construction has 
achieved only a small dent in our vast 
deficit. In fact, in hundreds of fast- 
growing communities, we have actu- 
ally fallen very far. behind. 

Unless each community faces its 
local facts—and acts upon them—our 
hospital problems will not be solved. 
Until these problems are solved, the 
health—and even the lives—of your- 
self and your family are endangered. 


“Mental Armor for P.O.W.’s,” an 
editorial in the Kansas City Star. 


Men taken captive by the commu- 
nists in the Korean War had a shock- 
ing surprise. They soon found out 
that they were not protected by the 
international rules applying to war 
prisoners. Scorning such niceties as 
the Geneva Pact and humane stand- 
ards, the communists subjected their 
prisoners to unfamiliar brainwashing 
treatment and general abuse. As a 
result, dozens of Americans cracked 
up with numerous and unpleasant 
consequences. 

Ever since, military men and other 
government officials have been con- 
sidering the problem without being 
able to agree on what to do about it. 
Now a Defense Department study is 
under way with the aim of training 
servicemen to defend themselves 
against brainwashing and other types 
of torture in the event of capture. 
Certainly some kind of preparation is 
needed. Every man who might have 
to face the communist enemy should 
know exactly what is expected of him 
in the way of personal conduct. 

Rear Admiral Daniel Gallery, a dis- 
tinguished naval air officer, has sug- 
gested that one solution would be to 
instruct our servicemen to confess to 
anything if captured. They would 
thus be confusing the enemy and their 
own superiors would understand their 
behavior. 








